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MR. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN—the central figure in this issue’s 
theme, the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. A comprehensive examination of the 
Treaty will be found on Page 2. Comments on this arrangement of the Survey 
are earnestly invited. 

“For the first time in many years, the path of peace may be Open.” So 
spoke the President of the United States in referring to what may well be the 
most monumental document ever to be produced by rational man—the limited 
nuclear test ban agreement drawn up in Moscow this past summer. 


Representing the most advanced 
and potent civilization yet to emerge, 
the long-sought “path of peace” was 
opened for us by three letters on the 
original transcript of the treaty— 
WAH. With these marks, W. Averell 
Harriman symbolized his nation’s de¬ 
termination to rid the atmosphere of 
the radioactive poison which in the 
opinion of many, has already begun 
to reap its morbid harvest on human¬ 
kind. Even more significantly, it gave 
concrete form to our resolution to 
dissipate the heavy mists of uneasi¬ 
ness which have spread with the 
mushroom cloud. 

Mr. Harriman’s initials also sig¬ 
nified his individual will to come to 
grips with a once-familiar friend and 
now an all-too-familiar foe for the 
benefit of all men. His long record 
of experience in dealing with the 
Russians specifically and Communists 
in general showed him as capable of 
leading the world away for the fruit¬ 
less vacillation at Geneva to an agree¬ 
ment upon which it could at least 
base its hopes. 

The selection of Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs W. Averell Hgr- 
riman to head our delegation to the 
Moscow conference was of no cursory 
consideration despite Mr. Harriman’s 
view of his nomination. (“Nobody 
thought there was really a chance. 
That’s why I got the job.”) For many 
years, he was disciplined in the rigors 
of international diplomacy and was 
undoubtedly well qualified to condense 
years of dickering into useful results. 

During World War II Mr. Harri¬ 
man gained valuable negotiating ex¬ 
perience as the American head of the 
Anglo-American Lend Lease mission 
to Stalin’s U.S.S.R. Appointed as 


Ambassador to Moscow in 1943, he 
successfully practiced anticipating 
Russian intentions as he cabled Wash¬ 
ington in 1945, stating: “We must 
realize that the Soviet program (in 
the occupied zones of Europe) is the 
establishment of totalitarianism, end¬ 
ing liberty and democracy as we 
know and respect it.” Such candid re¬ 
marks were not eagerly received in 
the convivial post-war air in Wash¬ 
ington and in 1946, President Truman 
accepted Mr. Harriman’s resignation 
as Ambassador. 

As a private citizen, Mr. Harriman 
continued to extend his Russian ex¬ 
perience by travelling extensively 
through Khrushchev’s “new” Russia. 
The Premier attentively received him 
as if still an official dignitary and 
provided Mr. Harriman with one of 
Jji3 many Communist intellectual 
“sparring” opportunities. The develop¬ 
ment of strength in meeting Com¬ 
munist negotiating tactics earned him 
the post of Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs and 
head of our delegation at the Laos 
truce conferences from 1961 to early 
1963. 

Thus Mr. Harriman ^ideally 
suited for his climactic role in creat¬ 
ing what the world has called the 
first step towards an era founded 
upon understanding in a disarmed 
world. The most serious skeptic of the 
test ban agreement, whatever may be 
its future in influencing the arms 
race, must assuredly admit one vital 
fact—that men with opposed ideol¬ 
ogies have met and intelligently 
reached a rational understanding at 
a table and not a battlefield. For the 
United States of America, Mr. W. 
Averell Harriman. 


Wore ofjes 


By LES FETTIG 


What G.O.es ? ? 



G.O. president Steven Ney and vice president Neal Klinger. 


On June last, before Tech’s student 
body elected Steven Ney and Neal 
Klinger as G.O. president and vice 
president respectively, the candidates 
and now elected officers promised the 
elimination of the spoils system in 
the dispensing of G.O. jobs. To this 
end, 80 of the 90 G.O. positions avail¬ 
able have been filled as a result of 
competitive application and interview 
of more than 130 students of all 
grades. 

As regards discount tickets, Tech 
students will receive much the same 
tickets as were provided last term, 
with one notable addition. After con¬ 
tacting Mr. Irwin Witt, the director 
of World’s Fair Ticket Sales Promo¬ 
tion, the G.O. has secured a 33% dis¬ 
count on World’s Fair Tickets. Gen¬ 
eral admission is $2.00; the discount 
will enable Technites to pui chase 
tickets at $1.33. Sales will begin 
towards the end of October. 

A third plank in the Ney-JClinger 
platform was the “G.O. Kit,” a col¬ 
lection of all materials necessary for 
the entering student. This kit is de¬ 
signed to alleviate crowded conditions 


at the G.O. Store at the start of every 
term. Since Messrs. Ney and Klinger 
took office too late to put the kit into 
operation this term, it will be one of 
the last official acts of their term to 
make arrangements for it to be insti¬ 
tuted in September, 1964. 

Perhaps the biggest event on this 
early-term agenda is “still on the 
drawing board.” This is to be one of 
the spring term assembly programs: 
a “High School Bowl” quiz program 
to be patterned after NBC-TV’s Pea¬ 
body Award-winning series, “G. E. 
College Bowl.” The opponent has not 
yet been officially designated, but 
Stuyvesant is being considered. The 
G.O. is soliciting suggestions from 
the student body fo rthe betterment 
of the program. The officers are avail¬ 
able during A.M. Prefect in 7E4. 

Says President Ney: “This year’s 
G.O. does not intend to be an idle by¬ 
stander in the school’s affairs. It will 
be an active leader of the school, as 
it rightfully should be, but it also 
requires your wholehearted, active 
support. 


At the time this first issue of the 
Survey reaches the eagerly awaiting 
hands of the student body, each Tech- 
nite will have fallen into the rut of 
another term. Even the freshman 
who just a short while ago gingerly 
entered Tech’s then awesome portals, 
will be dumbly plodding the stairwells 
like a full-fledged senior and bliss¬ 
fully snoozing in I.P. 

As some of the more observing vet¬ 
erans of Tech life may realize, the 
Survey too has worked itself into a 
rut during its seemingly countless 
terms of existence. For many Tech¬ 
nites, the rut has been a quite com¬ 
fortable one, luxuriously padded with 
“original” humor and columns of lit¬ 
tle substance. On the other hand, it 
has been a very depressing rut for 
the majority of individuals in Tech’s 
population. 

A glance across this first page will 
reveal that the day of reckoning has 
tumultuously arrived. We are about 
to turn out those who are happily 
dwelling in the “Survey rut”; if they 
will courageously peek at the re¬ 
mainder of this issue, the task will 
be neatly accomplished. For the op¬ 
posite group, the griping malcontents, 
perhaps the day of triumph has ar¬ 
rived. 

In either case, the Survey has re¬ 
volted. Under the enterprising leader¬ 
ship of Mr. Josef Brand, faculty ad¬ 
viser, we have decided to undertake a 
fearful mission in the eyes of Tech’s 
“rut dwellers”—experiment! This is¬ 
sue we hope is but a breakthrough 
toward the goal of satisfying the 
minds of mature young men with the 
material we present. 

An explanatory note on this new 
format may be helpful. The basic idea 
is to convert the Survey from a news¬ 
paper into a news magazine both in 
style and content, presenting issues 
of genuine importance to each student 
in Tech and the world. Although all 
of page two has been devoted to a 
theme of universal ^interest,-local ma¬ 
terial is yet here in abundance and 
presented in what we have tried to 
make a far more stimulating form. 
The screaming headlines announcing 
an event which had happened four 
weeks prior to publication was hardly 
stimulating in the past. 

'So, stout-hearted Pilgrims, venture 
forth into the “new” Survey and, 
please, direct your comments where 
they will do the most good—The Sur¬ 
vey office, 7E2. 


Four Technites To 
Merit Semi-Final 

Four Technites have been named as 
semi-finalists in the 1963-64 National 
Merit Scholarship competition, given 
in 16,500 high schools last March. The 
students, Harold S. Luft, Ronald De- 
Stefano, Daniel P. Drogichen and 
Allan M. Kaufman, are among 13,000 
seniors who attained semi-finalist sta¬ 
tus. They must now take a second 
examination in order to become final¬ 
ists, the group from which all Merit 
Scholars are selected. 

In past years, nearly 97% of the 
semi-finalists have become finalists. 
All finalists receive a certificate of 
merit in recognition of their excellent 
performance and become eligible for 
scholarships granted by the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation and 
by approximately 175 business cor¬ 
porations, foundations, colleges, 
unions, trusts, professional associa¬ 
tions and principals. In this final 
phase of the competition, their scho¬ 
lastic and extracurricular achieve¬ 
ments will be considered as well as 
their test scores. 

Each scholarship is a four-year 
award to cover the undergraduate col¬ 
lege years and may vary in value 
from $400 to $6,000 (for four years). 
Stipends now average about $850 a 
year. 


Brooklyn Technical High School, October 14, 1963 

AROUND THE SCHOOL 


By Subscription 


TECH STARTS ROLLING AGAIN 


What everyone has been waiting for has finally materialized, a new term 
has begun at Tech. For this term the various departments have many inter¬ 
esting clubs, special classes and other items planned. 

^ For instance, the Physics Department is constructing a new lab in 2E1S 
which is now a classroom. The lab is to be used by advanced students. An 
other item that advanced students have to look forward to is the Numerical 
Milling Machine that recently arrived at Tech. This machine is believed to 
be the only one of its kind in a city school. It is worked by feeding the dimen¬ 
sions that you want on the stock to be milled into the machine through a 
special tape. 

The English office has again this term some special classes worth men¬ 
tioning. Among them is the Dramatics Class supervised by Mr. Joseph Ker¬ 
rigan. The purpose of this class is to combine regular English with dramatics. 
The class on December 10 and 11, 1963, will present a play in the auditorium, 
the title of which is still undecided. On presenting this play, many obstacles 
are involved, such as the fact that only male actors are available. That Tech 
has the second largest auditorium in the city (Radio City Music Hall is the 
largest) means that the actors must battle the acoustics. Mr. Kerrigan men¬ 
tioned that the enthusiasm by Tech students toward last year’s plays was 
“amazing.” 

Another special class is Mr. Josef Brand’s two journalism classes which 
grooms for writing for the Survey. 

^ News from the Math Department is that after a six month leave of 
absence, Dr. B. Rich has returned. During his leave, Dr. Rich wrote a few 
books and developed a mathematical formula of his own. 

3> Also from the Math Department is the news that in the Fourteenth 
Annual High School Mathematics Contest, sponsored jointly by the Mathemat¬ 
ical Association of America and the Society of Actuaries, Tech finished 
second to Stuyvesant High School. Although in recent years Tech has finished 
first, second is still a high honor because 6,300 schools participate in the 
contest, schools from around the world including United States’ servicemen’s 
schools. Altogether, about 200,000 participants were in the contest. L 





The first landing of the 
prophesied computer 11 in¬ 
vasion” has been made at 
Tech with the installation 
of this automatic milling 
machine in 2E17. It per¬ 
forms operations fed to it 
through a tape. 


OTHER SCHOOLS 


The City of New York will be giving rather noteworthy presents to a number of its high schools under a Board 
of Education policy which classifies all city schools over 30 years old as deserving of renovation. Tech’s present home, 
incidentally, is celebrating its 30th anniversary this term. 

Samuel J. Tilden High School has received a $1.5 million slice of the Board of Education budget for the remod- 
emization of its science facilities, new desks, complete conversion to fluorescent lighting, and other general face-lifting. 

DeWitt Clinton High School’s athletic teams will be competing behind the school in a $400,000 multi-purpose 
Stadium by 1965. 

Four new elevators will be included in another $1.5 million remodelling task at Washington Irving High School, 
with construction already underway, tbs. jughout most of this past summer. s * - * J 


Dissection Dilemma 

A biology student’s nightmare came to life in Battin High School, Eliz- 


final monstrosity was a water bug peering dumbly from the shirmp’s stomach!! 
As a matter of course, this same shark just happened to be an expectant 
mother with several baby sharks available for the by-now petrified pupil’s 
probes. 


Foster Family 


of a family in Manila. Each month, food, clothing and $8.00 
fatherless home of three boys and their mother with a total ( 
of but 35a day. 


“Car of the Week” 

What high school newspaper finds enough material to run a “Car of the 
Week” column as a regular feature? San Gabriel High School, deep in the 
heart of driver’s-license-at-the-age-of-15 California, sports such phrases as 
“Greg’s Chevy has its power transmitted by way of his 3 speed, spring-loaded 
Ansen floor shift” and “future plans include a hot set of chrome wheels, a 
tach, headers, and a new set of cheater slicks.” 



Jr, Sr, 


Oct. 

15-16 

Football Team and 
Marching Band 


22-23 

Microwaves in Action— 
N. Y. Telephone Co. 


29-30 

U.N. Program — Social 
Studies Dept. 

Nov. 

— - 6 

College Guidance 
Program 


12- 

The Spacemobile 


— 

No Assemblies — Open 
School Nov 18 and 19 


26-27 

Music — Dance Band 

Dec. 

3- 4 

Basketball Team 


10-11 

Dramatic Program 


17-19 

Music Assembly 


GRADS AND GUIDANCE 


TECH TOPICS 


SENIORS SIGN OUT 

Richard Abramson, famed for his aquatic exploits while co-captain of 
Tech’s PSAL championship swimming team, is now learning how to navigate 
in a new element—the sky. He is now attending the United States Air Force 
Academy in Colorado, where he will both fly and swim. 

Richard is the youngest member of the Abramson trio of champion 
swimmers, which has been making history in Tech for almost a decade. Allan, 
the oldest brother, who graduated in 1958; and David, the middle brother, a 
1960 graduate, were both rated as excellent swimmers. By no means, how¬ 
ever, were the brothers the first of their clan to pass through Tech. Their 
father, Mr. Jack Abramson, was a 1932 grauate. 

Alan, graduated from Colgate in June, is now in medical school. David 
is entering his junior year at Harvard. Mr. Abramson is AAU commissioner 
for Queens, vice-president of the AAU and a member of the 1964 U. S. 
Olympic Committee. 

Richard was a star member of Tech’s swimming team which, besides 
holding the 1963 PSAL championship, ran away with the PSAL individual 
championships and finished second in the Eastern Interscholastic Champion¬ 
ships at Lawrenceville, N. J. He holds the PSAL record for the 400-yard 
freestyle and was a gold medal winner for the United States in the 1961 
Maccabiah Games in Israel. In March, he was runnerup for the Junior Na¬ 
tional AAU freestyle title to Bill Landgraf, a West Point cadet. Both swim¬ 
mers will meet again when the Air Force meets the Army in swimming 
competition. 

Five Technites of the class of June, 1963, were awarded certificates of 
merit by the Scholarship Board of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. They are Jonathan Chipman, Kenneth S. Cooperstein, Alan 
Jay Horowitz, Edward Sankowski and Sheldon Stone. They were taking a 
special scholarship examination. 

Seniors who are members of Arista, or will be members by March 1, 
1964, may take the test. The only necessary and acceptable application is the 
Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test, which must be taken in the senior year. 
A check in the appropriate place on the answer sheet of that test qualifies a 
student for the N.H.S. Scholarship. 

Finalists are selected on the basis of PSAT results. The Scholarship 
Board then considers individual grades, rank, need and service records. 

Interested students will find complete information on the bulletin board 
outside Mr. Vincent Longobardi’s office in 1W9. 



A prominent feature of the Brook¬ 
lyn skyline is the “Molder of Men”— 
Tech. 

• Alan Brandt, a Tech graduate of 
the class of June, 1957, has been 
awarded the Boris A. Bakhmeteff Re¬ 
search Fellowship in Mechanics of 
Fluids for the academic year 1963-64 
by the Humanities Fund, Inc. of New 
York City. 

Alan received his Bachelor of Civil 
Engineering degree from Cooper 
Union in 1961. He then entered the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
where he received his M.S. in civil 
engineering last June. 

He plans to use the fellowship to 
obtain his Ph.D. in civil engineering 
at Carnegie Tech. 









































































Page Two 


SURVEY 


October 14, 1963 



Provisions of the Test Ban 

Deep Space Testing 

Multimegaton weapons would have to be conducted more than 20 million 
miles away from the earth—80 times as far from the moon if they are to 
be undetected by a ground-based system such as could be installed rapidly 
with cooperation of western and possibly some neutral nations. 

The U. S. can detect such tests on its own with the use of a satellite 
system to be launched this September or October. 

Tests at such a range would require years’ of experience and preparation 
with costs of a very exorbitant nature per every successful launch. 

Weapons effects tests which require ionization of the atmospheric gases 
and the earth’s magnetic force can’t be carried out in space. 

It is impractical for the Soviets to use such tests because of the experi¬ 
ence required, monetary demands and the fact that we can detect them. 

Atmospheric Testing 

Tests in the lower atmosphere above the U.S.S.R. can be detected even 
if their yields are in the low kiloton range. 

In the upper atmosphere—six miles high—the principal purpose of tests 
would be for determining weapons effects. These tests have been performed 
in the past years with a large amount of elaborate equipment and telemetry 
of the results. Such an operation, besides being capable of detection by geo¬ 
physical means, is vulnerable to other intelligence sources and couldn’t be 
chanced under a treaty. 

However, the threshold of geophysical detection is opened somewhat in 
the South Pacific area because of the smaller chance of discovering a debris 
sample. It is impractical that the Soviets would resort to this because it is 
easy to detect preparations for such a test, owing to the necessary maneuver¬ 
ing of ships in the proposed area. 

m * # 

Underwater Testing 

Measurements of underwater explosions aren’t as important as measure¬ 
ments of atmospheric tests. Many of these tests can be performed with high 
explosives. 

A violator may try underwater tests to determine vulnerability of sub¬ 
marines and surface vessels. Such maneuvers would be detected. 

Underground Tests 

As to underground tests, these are allowed under the provisions of the 
treaty. 


Sci5 ^J*Cnow$ t 


By Harold Sasnowitz 


In 1926, the U.S., Japan, Italy, Germany, and France signed a 
pact known as the Kellogg-Briand Pact or the Pact of Paris. The 
purpose of it was to “ outlaw war as an instrument of foreign policy.’’ 
In other words, it was illegal for a country to fight another country. 

Within ten years, Germany, Italy, and Japan vio¬ 
lated this pact. 

To my mind this pact was one of the biggest 
blunders in American diplomatic history; how¬ 
ever, it was the best agreement that could be 
reached at the time. 

Before the American Senate, today, is another 
pact. It is a far cry from the idealistic Kellogg- 
Briand Pact; however, it will be looked upon 
similarly by future generations. 



The only feature in it of any value is that it prohibits atmos¬ 
pheric testing. Tests in the megaton and high kilaton range in the 
atmosphere can be detected. Smaller weight tests would be of little 
or no value. The conducting of tests in outer space is not permitted 
by the treaty. The U.S.S.R. can conduct tests in outer space that the 
U.S., admittedly, can not detect. The U.S., at the present is not 
capable of conducting these tests. 

According to the wording of the treaty underground tests are 
permitted. If the device is put six inches in the ground, it is under¬ 
ground, isn’t it? 

As any American History I student knows, one of the weaknesses 
of the League of Nations was the provision allowing for withdrawal 
from the League. It seems we can’t learn from others’ experiences; in 
the present pact a 90-day escape clause has been inserted. This is a 
most ridiculous provision. If the U.S. wants to resume testing, it will 
give the 90-day notice, if possible. The U.S.S.R., however, has its own 
escape clause—written by Karl Marx. According to Marx, the world is 
ever-changing. This sentence can, and does, get the Soviet Union out 
of any treaty, pact, agreement it enters into. It simply claims, “At the 
time we reached the agreement, the pact held, but conditions have 
changed since then, and we are, therefore, no longer bound by the 
terms of the treaty.” 

Despite all these disadvantages, the Senate must ratify the 
treaty. Why? Because, says President Kennedy, “the U.S. is not ready 
to accept the responsibility of giving all the nations of the world 
permission to conduct atmospheric atomic tests.” He’s right! 

Is this test ban treaty good? It is only as good as its signatories—- 
just as with the Kellogg-Briand Pact. 


Theme: 

Test Ban Treaty 

“The treaty is a shaft of light cut into the darkness . . . 
it is an important first step—a step toward reason—a step 
toward peace—a step away from war ” 

—Pres. John F. Kennedy 


Supporting the Treaty 

(1) Defense Secretary, Robert S. 
MacNamara: 

“Risks are either small or under 
U. S. control, and the values of the 
treaty are substantial.” 

“U. S. has Tens of thousands’ of 
atomic warheads, is ‘manifestly supe¬ 
rior’ to Russia in striking power.” 

“Limiting Russia to underground 
tests can retard Soviet progress and 
prolong the duration of our techno¬ 
logical superiority.” 

“A U. S. antimissile defense can be 
perfected despite the restrictions of 
the proposed test ban.” 

(2) Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chair¬ 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

“While there are military disad¬ 
vantages to the treaty, they are not 
so serious as to render it unaccept¬ 
able.” 

“With comprehensive, aggressive, 
and continuing underground tests, the 
U. S. can improve our weapons in all 
areas of significance.” 

“Development of an antiballistic 
missile system does not depend on 
atmospheric testing.” 

“Any sneak tests by Russia prob¬ 
ably could be detected by the U. S.” 


Opposing the Treaty 

(1) Dr. Edward Teller, “Father of 
the H-Bomb”: 

“The treaty is highly dangerous. 
It will impede development of missile 
defense, since operational tests would 
be barred.” 

“Russia’s lead in superbombs, and 
in study of nuclear weapons’ effects, 
will be insured by a ban on atmos¬ 
pheric tests.” 

“A test ban can not be completely 
policed. Soviet surprise tests, at a 
time of their choosing, are likely.” 

“The treaty, as worded, appears to 
bar use of atomic weapons to stop 
aggression, as well as peaceful uses 
of atomic devices outside U. S.” 

(2) Senator Barry Goldwater, Re¬ 
publican of Arizona: 

“If the test ban treaty means aban¬ 
doning efforts to get an anti-ICBM 
defense, it is a clear challenge to na¬ 
tional security.” 

“President Kennedy raised this pos¬ 
sibility when he said the test ban 
should be supported because missile 
defense is impractical.” 

“No treaty can close a gap in U. S. 
defense, such as lack of a missile de¬ 
fense.” 

“The administration is spending $5 
billion a year to go to the moon. 
Developing a missile defense should 
get at least as much money and en¬ 
thusiasm.” 


WILL HE EVER 
USE THE KEY? 




Statesmen are Saying: 

Official circles in Washington are split between the “pros” and “cons” 
of the proposed Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty. The key question to all debate has 
been: “Will a Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty help or hinder America’s defenses 
against Russia?” 


Four prominent officials, whose opinions command respect, were recently 
interviewed. Here are their statements: 


Senator Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.) The Senator from Arizona supports 
the treaty only if we force the evacuation of all Soviet troops from Cuba. 

Senator J. Fullbright (D-Ark.) Senator Fullbright is the chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and a leading Senate expert on 
Foreign Affairs. He is not only a supporter of the treaty but one of its most 
fervent supporters on the floor of the Senate. 

Senator Everett Dirksen (R-Ill.) The Senator from Illinois is the Re¬ 
publican leader in the Senate, and hence is indicative of the views of the 
majority of Senate Republicans. He is supporter of the treaty, with minor 
moral reservations. 


Former President Dwight David Eisenhower (R) This former president 
supports the treaty, with the condition that it be made clear to all the world, 
that the treaty in no way impairs our right to use nuclear weapons. He does 
not favor a formal amendment to this effect since such action might ad¬ 
versely affect the chances of Russian approval. 

Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn.) Senator Humphrey, the Senate’s expert on 
disarmament and related topics, is also one of the principal proponents of 
this treaty. The Majority whip, he is hence an influential Democrat. 


Foreign Presses 


PRO 

Pravda, July 26, 1963; the equivalent of a “letters to the editor” section: 
The answers to the questions are obviously in favor of the agreement. 
“I would like to congratulate all the people of good will who applied their 
efforts toward reaching the agreement on banning nuclear weapons tests.” 


Governor Nelson Rockefeller (R-N. Y.) With some reservations the 
governor of the Empire State has come out in support of the treaty. 

Senator Russell (D-Ga.) The Senator from Georgia is the chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee and an expert on this area. Because 
he feels that the ratification of ths treaty would be a serious threat to the 
nation’s security, he is one of the leading opponents of the treaty. 

Senator Jacob Javits (R-N. Y.) The support of this Republican is a bit 
more unqualified than his fellow Republicans, and he is one of the strongest 
supporters of the treaty. 

How do your representatives feel? How do you feel? 


Pravda commentator Yury Zhukov states, “Professor John Bemel, Pres¬ 
ident of the World Peace Council, is a thousand times right when he warns 
that the treaty banning nuclear weapons in the atmosphere, under water, 
and in space that has been initialed in Moscow is only the first step toward 
reducing the threat of nuclear wear, that the forces fighting for peace cannot 
be content with what has been achieved and that the treaty must be the 
signal for an intensified, united world campaign with the aim of forcing the 
governments to the additional and more significant steps toward general and 
complete disarmament.” 


CON 

On July 19, 1963 the Chinese newspaper Jenmin Jihpao wrote that the 
cessation of nuclear tests “would give the people a false sense of security 
and relax their vigilance.” 

From the French newspaper, Le Monde, July 27, 1963, “Neither France, 
which has already entered the nuclear arms race, nor China, which has a 
burning desire to follow its example, has the slightest intention of participat¬ 
ing in the treaty.” Le Monde contends that it strengthens illusions and bol¬ 
sters inequality between the “great” and the “small,” the small presumably 
meaning the lesser nuclear powers, France and China. 

Science: 

Mechanics oftheTestBan 

The Nuclear Test Ban Treaty now approved by over 90 nations is hailed 
by many to be the first real step in solving the major problem of the atomic 
age. The men directly responsible were: W. A. Harriman, Under-Secretary 
of State for Political Affairs of the United States, Lord Hailsham, Minister 
for Science for the United Kingdom, and A. A. Gromyko, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the U.S.S.R. 

The heads of the three delegations agreed that the Test Ban Treaty 
constituted an important and vital step towards the reduction of inter¬ 
national tension, and they looked forward to continued progress in this 
direction. 

Provisions of the Treaty 

Aim: To achieve the speediest possible agreement which would put an end 
to the armaments race and eliminate the incentive to the production 
and testing of all kinds of weapons. 

To discontinue all test explosions, thus eliminating the contamination 
of man’s environment by radio-active substances. 

Conditions 

1— All nations signing the Treaty agreed to halt all tests in the atmosphere, 
in outerspace, and under water. 

2— The Treaty is open to all nations. 

3— The Treaty is registered in the Charter of the United Nations. 

4— The Treaty is of unlimited duration-.^, 

5— The Treaty also contains an “ESCAPE CLAUSE.” 

Each party shall, in exercising its national sovereignty, have the right 
to withdraw from the treaty if it decides that extraordinary events related to 
the subject matter of this treaty have jeopardized the supreme interest of 
its country. It shall give notice of withdrawal . . . three months in advance.” 



The following are the opinions of students and faculty members of Tech 
on the topical question: Do you feel that the limited test ban treaty will en¬ 
danger rather than safeguard the position of the United States in the world 
today? 


“ . . . the United States’ position will not be endangered by the Treaty 
. . . the U.S. can benefit by it because Russia, though possibly ahead of us in 
larger nuclear devices, will also be halted in its advancing progress toward 
world destruction” 

Anthony Spalinger F-76 



“. . . I don’t believe that any method aimed at dis¬ 
armament, of which this is the first step, can be surefire, 
but I see no harm in it to our national security.” 

Mr. Paul Kaufman, Social Studies 
“. . . No, I do not. I feel that everyone involved in 
this treaty is on equal footing. Therefore, we can either 
lose or gain by the way each side ‘plays ball.’ I feel that 
since the Soviet Union is not looking for a nuclear war 
the United States is not in any danger.” 

Terry McNeil C-51 





“. . . I think of it so highly that I find it incredible 
for anyone of the human race to be opposed to it.” 

Dr. Schaefer, Social Studies 


“. . . I feel that it will endanger the safety of our 
position in the world today because we cannot be sure of 
the actions on the ‘other side of the fence.’ ” 

Pedro Diaz B-12 

“. . . No, I do not. I see it instead as a prestige 
' weapon directed at affecting world opinion. In democratic 
nations, it is public opinion which determines government 
policy. In this I believe lie the only merits of the Treaty.” 

Barry Feldman B-54 


“. . . I don’t agree with the Test Ban Treaty be¬ 
cause it does not include underground testing. Therefore, 
I feel the United States’ position may be endangered.” 

Paul Pastina A-56 
“. . . A step in the right direction but: 

A—We should make maximum use of underground 
testing; 

B—We should be prepared to resume atmospheric 
testing immediately if the treaty is violated; 

C—We should continue to develop improved detection 
devices to guard against surprise.” 


Mr. William Pabst, Principal of Brooklyn Tech 


“The President . . . shall have power by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur. ...” The U. S. Constitution. 
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A Problem in Picas 

We of the Survey would like to acknowledge the presence of the 
students and the faculty of Tech and wish them a prosperous school 
year. We also wish to acknowledge the new page format appearing in 
the first issue of the Survey thisufall. 

Among the many problems plaguing the editors were those of 
"making old news new,” having articles come in on time, editorial 
campaigns, themes, and controversial articles. 

These problems were attempted by columnizing the news page, 
devoting the second page to a controversial theme, by organizing an 
editorial campaign on page three and by shelving orthodox, tradition¬ 
alist layouts. 

This renovation is experimental in nature. The Survey would ap¬ 
preciate your viewpoints on the change. Please forward any such mate¬ 
rial to room 7E2 or to the faculty adviser, Mr. Brand. 


Krebbs— A Circular Reasoner 

The more you study, the more you know. The more you know, the 
more you forget. The more you forget, the less you know; so why 
study in the first place. Such is the statement of the famous circular 
reasoner, Maynard G. Krebbs. He figures that all he has to do is cram 
for the regents exam in June and hell be all right. It must have worked 
for him; after all, he got into college didn’t he? 

But poor Maynard is bound to realize that he’ll soon be out on 
his own. He’ll ask himself, "What would I like to be in life?” "This 
is such a wonderful world,” he thinks, "so full of opportunities. I could 
even be president; nah, I can’t write speeches. I always copied my 
my compositions from someone in high school. 

"Well, maybe I’ll be a great scientist or engineer. Darn it though, 
I ’ll never be able to memorize those quadratic equations and the tri¬ 
gonometric functions, the way I used to in the good old days. What 
did I go to high school for anyway, just to graduate? 

"Oh, well. I guess the only job suited for me is guidance counselor. 
Then I can tell those kids that they shouldn’t cheat themselves out of 
an education and a future. ’ ’ Don’t be a Maynard and find out too late. 

C-- 

Crushing the Cigarette, Editorial #1 

Expensive Smoke 

Alan smokes a pack of cigarettes a day. Each pack cost s hi jggr, 
proximately 32^. He spends $2.59 on cigarettes each week, or $VroO 
a month. A year’s supply costs him $116.80. If Alan manages to live 
the expected life span of 65 years it will have cost him for cigarettes, 
considering that they don’t go up in price which is not very likely, 
$5840.00. This sum could afford him an automobile, send him to college 
for three years, supply 40 children with a glass of milk every day for 
100 years, buy enough penicillin to curS 5,000 children of yaws, pur¬ 
chase enough DDT to protect 200 people against malaria for 100 years 
among other things. 

Are cigarettes a worthwhile investment? Think twice before buying 
a pack of them. 


Are You an Unfortunate ? 

Are you an unfortunate? Did you keep putting it off, or were you 
just plain la 2 y? Ask yourself truthfully; did you get so tired of hearing 
it repeated so often that you deliberately forgot? You know; it isn’t 
a long drawn-out procedure to dread, but a simple task for anyone who 
has the intelligence to look out for his own well being. Well, now you 
know; next time for sure, huh? Don’t fail gym again because you 
didn’t bring in a dental note. 
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Its Worth the Gamble 


Welcome 

Welcome Senior to your final 
year at Tech 

Another year of study, of exam¬ 
ination; 

More study, more determination, 
A year to contemplate a life 
ahead 

And set its foundation. 

Welcome Junior to your third year 
at Tech 

Commencing with a chosen course 
of study 

Don’t underestimate the friendship 
of a buddy, 

Your books. 

Welcome, Sophomore, to your 
second year at Tech, 

You’re no longer the self-con¬ 
scious wreck of a freshman; 
Of the ladder, you’ve risen but 
one rung, 

You still have clung to Fresh¬ 
man ways. 

Keep up the good work of last 
year; it pays. 

Welcome, Freshman, to the be¬ 
ginning 

Of the name-calling and the keel¬ 
hauling by your Upperclassmen, 
To four years of hard work im¬ 
mersed in the briny murk of the 
sea of study, 

Good luck Buddy. j 

Welcome Teacher to the end of 
summer vacation, relaxation, 
rest. 

Welcome to another year of frus¬ 
tration, self-occupation with 
tests, degrees; 

You do your best to create new 
jokes, anecdotes and the like, 
But it still comes out the same 
regardless of your name, the 
subject you teach, the ideas 
you preach, 

Simply because you’re human. 

By L. Weiner 


Books 


The U. S. is under a Red Alert: a 
U.F.O. is heading towards the coun¬ 
try. Six squadrons of U. S. atomic 
bombers have reached their fail-safe 
points and are circling in mid-air, 
waiting for a little box in the cock¬ 
pit—activated only by direct pres¬ 
idential order—to flash either “at¬ 
tack” or “return.” The unidentified 
flying object is finally identified as a 
crippled commercial airliner flying 
olf-course, and the bombers are re¬ 
called—five squadrons start the flight 
back to base. But, somewhere in Mid- 
Western United States, a transistor 
shorts on Computer Six, and Squad¬ 
ron Six, six death planes, heads 
towards Russia’s capitol. Moscow’s 
destruction seems inevitable. 

This, basically, is the plot of the 
novel Fail-Safe , by Eugene Burdick 
and Harvey Wheeler, a story of ac¬ 
cidental nuclear warfare which re¬ 
veals the whole organization of the 
Strategic Air Command. In literary 
style and character development, the 
book is lacking. “Booklist” describes 
the characters as “puppets.” But, as 
Jack Wilson of “New Republic” puts 
it: The “characters may be wooden, 
but the wood is nicely polished.” In 
other words, while it isn’t a literary 
masterpiece, Fail-Safe t as a story, is 
of extremely high quality. In this re¬ 
spect, the book is interesting, sus¬ 
penseful, fast-moving, exciting, and 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

The problem that arises now, the 
unanswered question presented by 
Fail-Safe is: now that we know where 
we stand, what can we do about it? 
“Booklist,” in analyzing Fail-Safe , 
claims the book attacks “America’s 
overreliance on instrumentation, com¬ 
puters, and modern weaponry as pro¬ 
tection from attack.” David Dempsey 
of the “Times Book Review” describes 
it as “a warning to pull back from a 
naive reliance on a technology that is 
removed from the moral control of 
human beings.” But the substitution 
of humans for the jobs now done by 
complicated and expensive machinery 
would not lower the possibility of ac¬ 
cidental warfare—in fact, because of 
the great amount of stress these men 
would be working under, stress that 
machines are free of, it would prob¬ 
ably raise the probability of acci¬ 
dental nuclear war. 


The G.O. Speaks 

_— By STEVE NEY - 

Tech is back in swing as you can readily see by the fact that the 
new seniors have sold a record number of smoking lounge passes to the 
freshmen. 

Neal Klinger and I hope you had an enjoyable summer and we 
would like to thank you again for electing us. Now we will work our 
hardest to fulfill our end of the bargain. 

One of the major points in onr platform has already been fulfilled: 
the elimination of the spoils system. From the 90 positions in the Gen¬ 
eral Organization, 80 were filled on a competitive basis to students in 
all terms. The 130 students who applied were given an application to 
fill out and later an interview with one of the G.O. officers. The posts 
were not filled on the basis of experience but on a sincere desire to 
work and serve the G.O. and the school. 

Many students have asked me about the World’s Fair discounts 
we promised last term. We discussed this matter with Mr. Irwin Witt, 
Director of World’s Fair Ticket Sales Promotion and I am happy to 
announce that we have secured that 33% discount on tickets. We will 
begin selling them near the end of October. 

I apologize for the crowded conditions in the G.O. Store at the 
beginning of the term. Unfortunately we took office too late, making it 
impossible to have the Special G.O. Kit ready for the first days of the 
term. But we will try to have it in operation next year. 

This year the G.O. will not be an idle bystander in Tech’s affairs. 
With your support we will strive to make our General Organiaztion 
an active leader. While we will not let panic shape our policy, neither 
will we permit timidity to direct our program. 


lamsppE Sparc] 

--UJEINER- J 

My name is Smedley Tnrnippe. I am an earthworm. I was bom in 
Brooklyn and have spent most of my days in Sheepshead Bay. One 
day a youngish human-type lad (infuriated for he couldn’t seem to 
bait his fishing hook) threw me to the deck of the “fishing - boat and 
proceeded to stomp on me with his sneaker. (I have 
scars on my belly to prove it.) This incident left 
me with recurring dreams (many of which would 
probably bore you, though I still shudder) and the 
incessant desire to part with Sheepshead Bay and 
try my luck in downtown Brooklyn. And so I 
came upon Brooklyn Technical High School one 
rainy day and said, 

"Here I shall stay!” (and I did.) 

# * # * 

My first thought was to seek a suitable shelter, 
whereupon I tossed myself (for one must admit 
my agility) into a student’s pants cuff and was 
carried to the first floor. I then tossed myself out and proceeded to¬ 
wards, what I later learned was, the Guidance Counsellors’ Office. After 
approximately twenty minutes of search, a loud buzzer buzzed and 
approximately 600 million youngish human-type lads dashed out of 
their rooms, down the halls, through the corridors, across the rooms, 
up and down the aisles and passed by every nook-and-cranny in crea¬ 
tion. Since my sole means of travel was cuff-hopping, I attempted it 
(to avoid instantaneous death). I missed. I landed in a small (although 
it seemed large to me at first) compartment called an elevator. (Recalling 
this incident, it seemed incredible to accomplish such a feat, since 
youngish . human-type lads occupied nearly every cubic centimeter of 
space. They were plastered on the walls, the ceiling, the floor, etc.) The 
elevator operator stopped the elevator between the second and third 
floors, approached me and said to me in a monotonous voice, 

"You need a pass to ride on this elevator. C’mon let’s see it.” 

# # # # 

I stumbled out of the elevator through the halls and down the 
stairs. Suddenly, I stopped in my tracks. Lo and behold, there, in 
front of me, in between the second and third floor landing was an 
apple! A blessed, red, ripe, juicy apple! Luckily no one had bitten it so 
I figured I could move in right away. For five minutes I dug and at last 
made myself a home. I lived in there for about five weeks. Unusual as 
it may seem, a young seedling sprouted from my home and it grew, 
and it grew, and it grew. It grew so tall that it broke through the 
staircase. After five weeks and one day, to my dismay, the janitor 
finally discovered the tree. He chopped it down with, sevep J>lows from 
his mighty hatchet and modestly accepted the praise of his co-workers 
for his most noteworthy deed. 

(The above translation was done in cooperation with Mr. Smedley 
Tnrnippe. Mr. Tnrnippe has asked the translator to convey to the 
reader that there promises to be more in the line of these adventures in 
the issues to follow.) 



The Ups and Downs of 
An Elevator Operator 


As a member of Patton’s third 
army during World War II Steve 
Ultimo, elevator operator of car “B,” 
showed his interest in the well being 
of his fellow man. He was with the 
security police when it arrived in Pot- 
temes, Germany. Here he found a 
mansion that was formally occupied 
by the Nazis. As he walked around 
he came across 14 Italian slave work¬ 
ers who were sent to do the farming 
at the beginning of the war. 

Steve thought it was strange to see 
them there and asked them in Italian 
where they had come from. Happy 
to hear someone speak in their native 
tongue, the Italians told him their 
story. Steve then cleared them with 
headquarters and arranged for the 
return to their homeland. In apprecia¬ 
tion they gave him a car but he 
turned it over to the military. 

His other service during the war 
was as a cannoneer, in which capac¬ 
ity he saw action in Normandy and 


the. Rhineland. While in the service 
he was also assistant to the chaplain 
in his outfit. 

Steve has had some unusual ex¬ 
periences in his ups and downs on the 
elevator; he remembers most clearly 
the time a student showed him a dry 
cleaning ticket for a medical pass. 

Steve’s hobbies include arranging 
song titles year by year dating from 
1890 to the present day. He has made 
copies of this list and distributed it 
to many a song lover. 

Another hobby is making poster 
signs for the Flatbush Council and 
the Ladies Auxiliary as well as doing 
lettering for the Knights of Colum¬ 
bus. He became interested in art in 
elementary school but having received 
no formal training does it only for 
his own enjoyment. 

Steve has now begun to play an 
organ which his wife gave him last 
year. He is married and is proud of 
his daughter Clare. 
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Preview 


The 1963 Athletic Outlook 



Welcome to what promises to be a “new horizon” in 
sports writing. The Sport’s Staff, under myself, Paul 
Tress, has evolved a page based on off-beat, feature writ¬ 
ing, rather than straight news that is six weeks late. After 
all, what good is Knowing the football team clinched the 
championship if the basketball season is at the mid-way 
mark. This page will be livened up by short articles and 
some humor. 


I m fortunate to have a gifted staff that has had extensive training and 
experience. Writers who are on, or who know about, or who are interested in, 
a certain team will cover that topic. For example, Jeff McGrath of the foot¬ 
ball team will cover football. My two capable assistants, Barry Russal and 
Arthur Yellin will act as coordinators and all-around-men on the page. We 
three will form the nucleus of the staff. Now, off to. what we mean as a 
“new horizon” in sports writing. 

* * * 

SUMMER TIME: While most of us took it “light” this summer, the 
gridsters, tracksters, and hoopsters worked out. The gridsters, members of the 
football team under Coach Adam Cirillo, had their own games at the beach. 
Also, the football team, had their usual training camp. One of them was 
actually smiling after their rigid ordeal. The mail brought the tracksters 
training information from their coach, Ed Zarowin, affectionately called 
“Mr. Z.” Coach Harvey Bien’s hoopsters had a special clinic. 

* * * 

The sport’s staff salutes Coach Cirillo on his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
head of Tech’s top team. We hope that twenty-five years hence we will cele¬ 
brate his golden anniversary as coach. 

* * * 

PLEA: By the law of averages there are some athletically inclined lower 
termers. Tech has a great heritage for being a superior school athletically, 
as well as scholastically. If you, a lower termer, have a skill in a certain 
sport, try out for that team. It requires little effort to try out. 

* * * 

In the upcoming football and -basketball seasons, let’s be different and 
have some student support for a change. The psychological feeling a team 
gets when it knows that it is backed is the extra push needed for victory. 

* * ♦ 

No one in Tech has ever seen the football team lose a P.S.A.L. game. 
Thus, defeat is a word unknown to the team. We should have a crowd at the 
games so that the team vying for its fourth championship in four years 
should be cheered by “Make it four in a row.” 

* * * 

The page is in need of a cartoonist. All those who think they are qual¬ 
ified should see me in 7E2 any A.M. prefect with a sample of their work. 

* * * 

During the summer certain sports were invented at the proving grounds 
of Manhattan Beach. The biggest craze was being buried alive. I survived. 
It’s done by facing head down in the sand with a face mask on and a snorkel 
in the mouth. The “victim” can stay there indefinitely and he experiences a 
peaceful, serene environment. In a case like this, have at least two men watch¬ 
ing you. Danger is predominant. 

News of Other Sports 

Cricket-Extravagant Sport 

“Striker ready, bowler set, pitch! That is a “hit wicket!” 

There exists a game, little known or understood in the United States, 
called cricket. It excites numerous fans to the same extent as do the Mets 
the people of New York, for cricket has a great tradition, it is elaborate, 
philosophical to some and strenuous. 

Cricket is simple in principle although its rules are detailed: One player, 
the batter, guards an upright wicket with a wooden bat against the advance 
of a bowled ball, heaved by the bowler. In its rudiment, a box may be erected 
or a wall marked off to form a wicket; the latter (two) are backstops after 
a fashion, one placed at each end of the pitch (area between bowler and bat¬ 
ter). When the ball is hit, fielders attempt either to catch the ball in mid air, 
thus putting the batter out, or to halt its progress, preventing the scoring 
of runs. 

Two batsmen stand at the wicket during every bowl; the one receiving 
the pitch is the striker. To put a side out, ten batters must be dismissed 
uneventfully from the wickets by \ the fielding side. Runs are registered by 
the striker hitting the ball past a boundary, lining the field, a distance from 
the pitch (four runs), tapping the sphere the above distance without having 
it bounce (six runs); hitting the -ball and running the length of the pitch from 
one popping crease (line in the vicinity of the wickets) to the other before 
the fielders recover the ball and heaves it so as to dislodge bails (boards 
placed on the pegs of the wicket for this purpose) from either wicket; striker 
and batter run simultaneously, both being in jeopardy of being thrown out, 
this process affords one run to the striker and batter for each time they race 
the distance between the two wickets. Runs are awarded to the striker when 
the bowled ball accidentally meets his body (log-bye or bye). When a run is 
scored, the striker is replaced by the second batter who in his turn is relieved 
by a player from the bench. Each bowler delivers six balls (eight in Australia) 
from one end of the pitch and then six balls from the opposing wicket; there 
is no limit placed on the number of balls a bowler can release consecutively. 

The batsman is “out bowled” if the bowler hits the wicket, displacing the 
bails. A “hit wicket” is the dislodging of the bails from the wicket by the 
batter while playing, either with body or bat. A batter is “run out” if the 
fielder dislodges the bails before he has reached the wicket; depending on the 
circumstances one or the other of the two running batsmen may be “run out.” 
When the bowler strikes the batsmen out he “takes a wicket.” 

In case one wonders what the results of these preposterous games are, 
the N. Y. Times usually publishes scores such as: At Manchester-Lancaster 
304 for nine, Leicestershire 203. (M. Hallam 106, J. Stathan 5 wickets for 28). 

Now we all know that cricket exists! 


Swim 


To Win-or Not? 


Last year’s championship swim 
team has once again been regrouped 
and organized into a potent contender 
for the City Championship crown. 
Although many varsity members 
were lost to graduation, their places 
have been filled by graduates from 
Coach Connell’s intramural swimming 
ranks. This year’s team is headed by 
three top swimmers, * all finalists in 
last year’s City championships. 

Co-Captain Ted Panitz, the team’s 
top breaststroker, placed third in the 
City championships last year. Ted 
spent the summer working as Assis¬ 
tant Waterfront Director for the 
Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund and 


put in as much time practicing daily 
as was possible. 

Co-Captain Ray Fernandez, ace 
backstroker, placed third in last year’s 
City’s, but seems destined for first 
place this year. Ray worked as a life¬ 
guard at Rockaway Beach this sum¬ 
mer and spent long hours working 
out with Curt Morrison, last year’s 
captain' of the arch-rival Evander 
team. 

Captain Bill Shrout needs no intro¬ 
duction to most Technites. Bill, who 
has been swimming for Tech for four 
years, holds many school, City, Metro¬ 
politan, State, and Eastern United 
States records. This summer he spent 
four hours a day working out. 


By ARTHUR YELLIN 

WEIGHT LIFTING: Last year’s weight lifting team almost reached the pin¬ 
nacle of competitive glory. City champs the past two years, the team placed 
second to a team from Russia in an international meet. Joe Young, Tech’s 
great representative, traveled to Ohio and won first place in the nationals in his 
division. Mr. Richard Korn, the team’s coach, said, “Our prospects—the in¬ 
ternational championship—for this year are very good.” Any interested boy 
able to press his own weight should see Mr. Korn. 

SQUAD LEADERS AND GYM TEAM: Mr. Prestopino is back with a strong 
team, looking forward to early competition with other strong gymnastic 
schools. The team, already practicing, is led by Captain Arthur Lynnworth 
and Co-Captain Don Mannes. There is room for students interested in work¬ 
ing on the parallel bars, high bar, horse, tumbling and rope climb; the team 
meets every Wednesday afternoon in the lower gym. 

RIFLE: “We hope to win a city championship!” exclaimed Mr. P. N. Tram¬ 
mer, coach of the Rifle Team. Captain Greg Tomson, Larry Fretts and Rudy 
Arp, veterans of last year, will be joined by three other men from the six- 
man J.V. squad. Mr. Trammer termed Greg Tomson as one “born with a 
rifle in his hand,” and a fine teacher. Rudy Arp won the outdoor standing 
or offhand championship of the Eastern States last year. With the season 
beginning in early October, the team has “three perfect men and three good 
replacements.” 

TENNIS: Last year the racquetmen had a 6-1 record; it was a good team. 
Mr. V. Onorato, tennis coach, said confidently, “I predict a terrific team; I 
look to win tthe Borough championship easily and maybe the Cities in the 
spring.” Ray Geller, Steve Ney, Bruce Roberts, Sol Tiegerman and Eddie 
Weinstein comprise the team. 

FENCING: In 1962 the fencers were third in the city; juniors finished very 
high in the college meets. Those juniors include Captain Andrew Spector, 
Co-Captain Barry Kleinman, Kevin Sullivan and James Fantasi. The team 
now competes in the Brooklyn Division instead of the Queens section. Coach 
Clarvit predicts that the team will reach the finals and that members of the 
team will finish in the top five in the college sponsored individual competition. 
BOWLING: The varsity bowling team selected last year has started its 
month or so of intensive practice in anticipation of the big practice match 
schedule and the ensuing campaign. League competition begins about Novem¬ 
ber 1, and the team is thought to have a good chance to go far with Captain 
Anthony Izzy and co-Captain Joseph Agro. Last year the Keglers won the 
division but finished second in the Borough. 

CROSS COUNTRY AND TRACK AND FIELD: Last fall the varsity cross¬ 
country team finished seventh in the City; the J.Y. placed 3rd. Five major 
meets (sponsored by colleges such as N.Y.U., St. John’s and St Francis) and 
the Borough and City meets will be contested this year. The varsity squad in¬ 
cludes Captain Jeff Goodman, Glenn Seale, John Maffi, Bobby Chin, Joe Striano 
and Paul Muscianesi. 

Of the track team Mr. Zarowin said, “I have very high hopes for the team 
this year in all categories.” Junior Bob Dubrow, Bill Hudson and sophomore 
Charles Bernard will join the other men switching from cross-country to track. 
Last year the team won no medals but hopes to do far better in this year’s 
meets. 


Track 

X-C Future Bright 

Coach Ed Zarowin of our Track and 
Cross-Country Teams has come up 
with more new ideas which he hopes 
will spur his Cross-Country (X-C) 
“Harriers” on to victory this season. 

During a recent meeting of the X-C 
team, Mr. Zarowin announced his in¬ 
tentions of going all the way in his 
attempts to capture a place in this 
season’s City Cross-Country Cham¬ 
pionships. This announcement came 
as no surprise to Mr. Zarowin’s seven 
“varsity veterans,” namely Capt. Jeff 
Goodman, seniors John Maffi, Glenn 
Seale, Joe Striano, Paul Muscianesi, 
Richard Pascal and junior George 
Wisniewski (The “Wiz”). In order 
to prepare this crew for the gruelling 
two and one-half mile grind at Van 
Cortlandt Park in the Bronx, Mr. Zar¬ 
owin has stepped up his rigorous pro¬ 
gram of calisthenics, isometric and 
weight training. 

Unlike last year, Coach Zarowin 
has placed a great deal of emphasis 
on co-ordination and relaxation, two 
musts in distance running. To develop 
these skills, he has set aside a definite 
portion of each day’s workout for 
rope-jumping and various muscle 
stretching exercises. 

Against stiff competition from such 
names in cross-country as Boys High 
and Commerce, Coach Zarowin still 
remains very optimistic about Tech’s 
chances for the City title. 

Coach Zarowin invites all freshmen 
to inquire about their futures as pos¬ 
sible representatives of Tech in Track, 
Field and Cross-Country. He will be 
available every day after P.M. prefect 
in the Track Office, located in the rear 
of the third floor gym lockers (3S8). 



C!!D tlEttlttW'TZ. 


I WANT TO WISH YOU SOYS THE 8E5F 
OF LUCK AS YOU PASS THROUGH THE 
RUOGCP TERRAIN AND PAN^cgOUS CURVES 
OP THIS RACE " 


The Crystal Ball 

By BARRY RUSSAL 
What can you write about a team 
that has won 28 consecutive PSAL 
games and held the City championship 
for three consecutive seasons. The 
question is quite baffling because 
everything that hasn’t already been 
written about the Engineers probably 
can’t be accounted for. 

Only one thing that can cause a 
football team to be as great as Tech’s 
and that is a not-so-invisible link 
called teamwork. Teamwork is what 
makes up for an occasional mistake 
or an individual defect. Despite the 


Football 

Gridsters at Work 

Monday, August 26, the “Champs” 
got together for the first time since 
June. In this first week of “sweat” 
practice (practice in gym clothes) at 
Fort Greene Park across from Tech, 
the Varsity broke in its shoes and hel¬ 
mets in preparation for a week at 
training camp. Most high school foot¬ 
ball teams, just like, the pros, spend 
the first week of September at train¬ 
ing camps to get into shape. The 
“Champs” go to a camp in Easthamp- 
ton, Long Island at their own ex¬ 
pense. This week costs each boy a lot, 
not only in money, but in blood, 
sweat, and a few heartaches. 



1963? 


Vaulting News 

Looking ahead to the indoor and 
outdoor track seasons. Coach Zarowin 
is laying the foundations for a strong 
team with the $1200 allotted to him 
by the G.O. 

From now on, Tech’s pole-vaulters, 
seniors Evans Young and Richard 
Fishbien and junior Greg Farah will 
have softer landings with the addi¬ 
tion of some 750 lbs. of foam rubber 
to their landing pit. 

Keeping in step with the latest de¬ 
velopments, Coach Zarowin has also 
ordered a new fiber-glass pole. This 
pole will be quite similar to the type 
recently- used by John Pennel to 
break the world’s pole-vaulting 
record. 

In addition, Mr. Zarowin has ar¬ 
ranged for the construction of sixty 
feet of runway for the pole-vaulters 
by the Structural Department. The 
runway will consist of ten individual 
sections, each measuring four feet 
wide by six feet in length. Target date 
for the completion of this project will 
be sometime in February. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Zarowin and the 
track team are being inspired by the 
G.O. allocation and by the improved 
quality of the athletes. Such innova¬ 
tion will probably aid the trackmen 
immensely and improve the track and 
field atmosphere in Tech. 

CROSS COUNTRY SCHEDULE 

♦Oct. 5 .N.Y.U. Run 

♦Oct. 12.St. John’s Run 

♦Oct. 19.Fordham Run 

♦Oct. 26 .Borough Championships 

♦Nov. 2 .City Championships 

♦ At Van Cortlandt Park 


pressure that Tech’s gridsters are un¬ 
der every season in order to keep 
their record perfect, the team has 
always come through well enough to 
put a scare into even its most formid¬ 
able opponents; and this year figures 
to be no exception. 

This year’s first-string lineup will 
have quite a few veterans on it plus 
some promising talent that was kept 
on the bench by last year’s all-star 
lineup. 

At quarterback will be veteran 
Mike Lettiere who did a fine job last 
season. Another veteran of last year’s 
successful campaign, Dennis Seigel, 
will fill the halfback slot. The full¬ 
back will be speedy Jim Cook who 
was sidelined most of last season. 

^bvpterans on the line are big 
(230=db.) John Wilkins at right tackle 
and John Romanovich at right guard. 
The left side of the line will feature 
veteran co-captains Nick Maslovs and 
Richey Giordano, who will be kicking 
the extra points. 

THE TEAMS TO BEAT: 

JEFFERSON: They have always 
been a tough team to beat with a 
very strong line and defense. It 
should be a close game. Pick: Tech 
20-18 

MADISON: They are a fairly new 
team which was rather weak both 
ways last year. They may improve 
some with experience but not enough 
to beat the Engineers this year. Pick: 
Tech 26-0. 

NEW UTRECHT: The Utes were 
at their peak last year. They lost Billy 
Wade to graduation, but they are still 
far from being weak. Pick: Tech 14-8 

ERASMUS: It would be unusual if 
Erasmus were to have a very good 
season judging from last year. They 
shouldn’t be too much trouble. Pick: 
Tech 19-7. 

MID WOOD: They were the surprise 
team of last year and should be one 
of the toughest teams this year again. 
Midwood is truly the team to watch 
out for in PSAL competition. Pick: 
Tech 14-12 

LAFAYETTE: They have been a 
fair team in the past and are not 
strong enough for Tech. Pick: Tech 
20 - 0 . 

BOYS HIGH: These boys have not 
presented a good team in the past 
few years and there is no reason to 
expect a miracle. Pick: Tech 20-0. 

LINCOLN: This team had a bad 
year last year because of injuries to 
some key players and thus did not 
play up to par. They have the talent, 
however, and could come through the 
season with a fine record. Pick: Tech 
13-7. 

FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 

October 5 .Jefferson 

October 12 .Madison 

October 26.New Utrecht 

November 2 .Erasmus 

November 9 .Midwood 

November 16 ....Lafayette 

November 23..Boys High 

Thanksgiving .Lincoln 


The average day in camp is one 
long hard workout. The day begins 
at 6:30 A.M. when everyone gets up 
for 45 minutes of calisthenics. Up un¬ 
til breakfast at 8:30, the boys take 
their showers and clean up their 
bunks. At 9:45 the entire team as¬ 
sembles in full equipment for their 
morning workout. After hitting the 
bags and tackling dummies, they en¬ 
gage in full contact scrimmage. 

One day during the week, everyone 
travels to the field of the local high 
school for a simulated game. On most 
other days the team breaks for lunch 
at noon. After lunch, at about 2:30, 
the team has a skull session. (For 
those who don’t know, a skull session 
is a class in football.) After skull, the 
“Engineers” have a sweat practice 
until about 5:30. Then dinner about 
6:30, another skull session at 8:00, 
and everyone is pretty tired when 
lights go out at 10:30. This back¬ 
breaking schedule continues until Sep¬ 
tember 7, when camp closes until next 
season. 

With the end of camp, school be¬ 
gins for the football team as it does 
for everyone else. There is a differ¬ 
ence, however, between a football 
player’s schedule and the ordinary 
student’s. Instead of going home at 
3:05, the team has practice until 6:00 
P.M. every night, five days a week, 
rain or shine, without exception. 

Tennis 

A Strange Paradox 

Last season, Tech’s tennis team lost 
the division title, won it, and then lost 
it again. This paradox stems from a 
P.S.A.L. ruling which eliminated num¬ 
ber one Midwood High School. For 
a short time, Tech moved into first 
place, but Midwood appealed the rul¬ 
ing and after a hearing, was rein¬ 
stated as the division champ. Tech, 
with a respectable 6 win-1 loss record 
came in second to Midwood’s 7-0 rec¬ 
ord. Midwood went on to become the 
City champs by defeating Bayside 
High School in the finals. 

Looking ahead, Midwood has lost 
three of her top players while Tech’s 
team is almost the same as last year’s 
crew. The loss of Andy Ostrow in 
second singles will be a setback, but 
the team has a strong backbone in 
Raymond Geller, Sol Tiegerman, 
Bruce Roberts, and Ed Weinstein. Of 
these four, three will play the singles 
positions and one will play first dou¬ 
bles. Coach Victor Onerato believes 
that the team is well-balanced and 
will do well in interscholastic com¬ 
petition. 


CERTIFIED 

TUTORS 

EXPERT, PROFESSIONAL 
TUTORING TO HELP YOU 
THROUGH 

THOSE “ROUGH SPOTS” 

• ALL SUBJECTS 

• IN YOUR HOME 

• REASONABLE RATES 

LU 3-1790 







































